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research. The conference program includes keynote presentations, panel discussions, and 
concurrent poster sessions. This conference will offer the opportunity for participants to 
acquire new knowledge, share successful experiences, and interact with colleagues from the 
United States as well as from abroad. I trust you will benefit from active involvement in this 
conference and make this CAERDA conference one of the best professional experiences in your 
career. 

I urge you to join me in thanking the Conference Committee under Dr. Ji-Mei Chang’s 
leadership for the dedication and hard work in order to make this a successful conference. Also, 
I would like to extend my sincere gratitude to our honorable guests, keynote speakers, 
presenters, moderators, and local planning committee members for your participation in and 
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sa-jiao: An Important Concept 
in Understanding Chinese Students’ Social Behavior 

Jing-Jyi Wu 

National Cheng Chi University & Fulbright Foundation 
Taiwan, Republic of China 

sa-jiao is a very common behavior among Chinese people, but what actually is sa- 
jiao ? What is the structure of and motivation for sa-jiao ? 

The anthropologist Dr. L. K. Sun (1990) used the concept of sa-jiao in his analysis 
of human relationships. He considered sa-jiao to be the use of soft, subtle tactics to 
influence people, establish relationships, and ingratiate oneself to another. The goal of sa- 
jiao is to, without directly revealing one’s motives or demands, make people understand 
one’s intentions and adjust their behavior or actions to accord with those intentions. In 
vertical relationships, sa-jiao is a type of influence tactic directed by a person of lower rank 
or status toward someone of higher rank, sa-jiao is also commonly observed in lateral 
relationships, those between individuals of the same generation or rank. Chinese-Americans 
may often use sa-jiao in the context of American culture and society. What specific tactics 
of sa-jiao they use and to peoples of what ethnic background they sa-jiao with depends on 
how they perceive their own ethnic group. 

This common, yet very complex behavior is often misinterpreted by those unfamiliar 
with it. Chinese students studying in the U S. are often disappointed that their Sa-jiao 
expressions and mannerisms are misunderstood by their American advisors and professors. 
Scholars and graduate students fluent in Chinese and English regularly translate sa-jiao as 
“whining.” But the definitions of “whining” in English dictionaries fail to adequately explain 
sa-jiao. Chinese-English dictionaries define sa-jiao as “to act as a pampered child,” “to act 
as a spoiled child,” or “to pretend to be angry or displeased.” But, these definitions are 
clearly narrower in scope and more negative in connotation than either Dr. Sun’s concept or 
the sa-jiao behavior as commonly observed in everyday life. 

In 1994, my research associates, J. S. Kuo et al. and I established a sa-jiao research 
group (Hwang 1994; Wu, 1996; Wu and Kuo, 1996). We first administered an open-ended 
questionnaire to a group of 214 Chinese subjects from all age groups in order to collect 
self-reported examples of and motives for sa-jiao behavior. Then we surveyed 297 
university students and performed a factor analysis on the results to provide a basis for 
revising the original list of behavior and motives. The data was finally revised into 47 items 
descriptive of sa-jiao behavior and 20 items descriptive of motives for sa-jiao. Along with 
these items, the final questionnaire included six categories of targets of sa-jiao, and seven 
items of attitudes toward sa-jiao. This questionnaire was given to 785 university students. 
The results of factor analysis yielded ten characterisic factors. These factors were: intimate 
body contact, retreating for the purpose of advancing (performing the opposite behavior to 
induce the desired effect), soft talk, whining, childish or childlike behavior, begging and 
flattery (ingratiating behavior), faking pain or discomfort, longing gazes, paying 
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compliments and giving sympathy, and smiling and humor. These ten factors had a Cronbach 
alpha between .67 and .94. 

The motives for sa-jiao yielded five factors. These five motivations were: to improve 
relationships (ingratiate oneself); to reduce boredom by teasing and engaging in other silly 
behavior; to express one’s emotions; to seek favor or attain a specific goal; to reflect or 
express one’s personality. The Cronbach alpha of these factors were .85, .72, .75, .65, 
and .75, respectively. 

In order to understand sa-jiao behavior among children as an indicator of social 
growth, we surveyed 719 fifth and sixth grade elementary school students. We discovered 
that the factor structure of every scale was similar to the results of the research done on 
university students, though with almost every factor’s Cronbach alpha was higher than those 
for university students. Surprisingly the attitude of elementary students toward sa-jiao was 
far less positive than either that of university students or adults. In general, female had 
relatively stronger attitudes toward sa-jiao. Of the six targets of sa-jiao behavior, with the 
exception of attitude toward opposite sex classmates, female attitudes were clearly higher 
than male attitudes. Of sa-jiao behavior, female attitudes were stronger than male attitudes 
for four factors: soft talk, whining, childish or childlike behavior, and paying compliments 
and giving sympathy. There was no significant difference between male and female attitudes 
for the remaining factors. Of the five motives for sa-jiao, there was no significant difference 
between male and female attitudes. Taking all subjects together, a sense of humor, self- 
disclosure, and creative personality traits were all positively correlated with sa-jiao. As for 
the relationship between sa-jiao and attachment style, avoidant children were much less 
likely to sa-jiao than either secure or anxious-ambivalent children. 

In order to understand Chinese people’s social growth, sa-jiao is a vital and 
complicated concept to be explored. The ability to effectively and positively “ sa-jiao ” may 
be one of the important elements of Chinese emotional intelligence (EQ). To balance 
academic achievement and social growth among Chinese- American children, educational 
researchers and professionals may have to return to what is basic and unique to Chinese 
social behaviors. 
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Our Choices Create Our Future: A Chinese-American Perspective 

Rose Tseng 

West Valley-Mission Community College District, California 

Abstract 

Drawing on her experiences as a Chinese-American who immigrated to the U S. at 
19, as a mother of two, and as a professor and educational leader, Dr. Tseng discusses the 
impact of choice in today’s increasingly global, collaborative society. 

Summary 

As we approach the 21st century, Chinese- Americans enjoy a great advantage in the 
fast-approaching global society. They serve as world ambassadors, helping to bridge the 
East and West through language. 

Well positioned to capitalize on the many opportunities offered by a true global 
society, we also face its challenges. One of the most significant is the element of choice, 
which underscores the ability to succeed at the highest levels in the international world of 
education and business. 

The introduction of new technologies at a dizzying pace. .. the need for retraining 
massive segments of the American workforce... the rewriting of all the old organizational 
'‘rules” the flattening of organizational structures... the changing of leadership styles from 
authoritarian and directive to collaborative and team-based. ..the increasing numbers of 
telecommuters... and the growing emphasis on diversity in business and society — these 
trends signal the need for independent, flexible leaders and professionals whose knowledge 
is well rounded, whose experiences are varied, and whose people skills are exceptional. 

Such attributes, in turn, derive from skill at making choices — a skill not historically 
emphasized in the traditional culture of our homeland. Yet, opportunities abound for 
expanding our experiences and strengthening our choice-making abilities. 

The more we take advantage of these opportunities to broaden and diversity our 
knowledge and experience, the better we position ourselves and our children to contribute 
to the coming global society — and to reap its manifold benefits. 



The Challenge Of Identity Development For Minority And 
Immigrant Students In American Schools 

Michael S. Chang 
De Anza College 

Abstract 

Combining socio-political conceptions of schooling and personal experience as a 
teacher and a former governing board member of a public school district, I address the 
problem of identity development for Asian American students and the role of community 
participation in American schools. First, I identify identity development as a perennial issue 
affecting young Asian Americans. Drawing on the works of Paulo Freire, Martin Camoy, 
and Mwalimu Shujaa, a distinction is made between "education" and "schooling", noting 
that one can indeed have a lot of schooling without receiving an adequate education. I then 
identify personal identity development and social growth of minority and immigrant students 
as an area of education that tends to be particularly challenging for most American schools. 
These problems may be understood in terms of historical, cultural, institutional factors in 
American society and education. To address the problem of identity development for 
minority and immigrant students at the K-12 level, schools need the help of thoughtful 
community input and participation at different levels. Minority and immigrant students will 
benefit when students have opportunities to challenge common misconceptions and 
stereotypes associated with them, leading to greater identity clarification and increased 
understanding and acceptance by others. 



Presentation Outline 

I.. Introduction: (1) Identity development as an important but inadequately addressed 
problem for Asian American students at the K-12 level. (2) The need for school and 
community to work together to address this issue. These interrelated challenges are 
approached from the socio-political perspective of education and personal experience as a 
teacher and a former elected school board member. 

2. The importance of identity development for children: Identity development or 
formation may be thought of as a process of identity clarification, affirmation, and 
actualization. Identity development is important for personal and social growth of children 
and affects both self-image and social behavior. Positive development of identity produces a 
healthy self-image, unleashing a sense of self-confidence and efficacy. 

3. Yet, for a majority of young Asian American, the issue of identity is a troubling 
topic— often eliciting such negative feelings as ambiguity, uncertainty, lost, inferiority, 
marginality, conflict, guilt, and shame. The vast majority of Asian American writers from 
Carlos Bulosan, Frank Chin, Maxine Hong Kingston, Amy Tan, and others write about 
identity crisis as the central theme of their books. Indeed, the issue of identity crisis is the 
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perennial issue par excellence in Asian American literature. My own college students write 
journals about their identity revealing the startling level that this fundamental issue remains 
unresolved and a source of anguish even as they enter adulthood. 

4. While identity development is a continuing and pervasive preoccupation throughout 
the school years in America, yet a variety of historical, cultural, and institutional factors 
make this identity development for minority and immigrant students a particularly 
challenging endeavor for many American schools. 

5. Schooling and education: In understanding the socio-political aspects of education, 
scholars such as Paulo Freire, Martin Carnoy, Mwalimu Shujaa have made a useful 
distinction between schooling and education as separate if overlapping processes. Formal 
schooling, functioning in part as an institution of social maintenance, tends to perpetuate the 
existing social relations and hierarchy along such characteristics as race, class, gender, 
nativity, ethnicity. In contrast, education may be viewed as a learning process that is 
essentially reflective and critical in nature. As such, education questions the saliency of the 
above characteristics when addressing the same issue of identity development. 

6. Educators and parents have to choose between a schooling process which tends to 
reflect and pass on uncritically (and often unconsciously) conventional stereotypes, 
prejudices, and social boundaries, or, alternately, choose educational opportunities that 
would deliberately and critically evaluate the same conventional stereotypes, prejudices, and 
social boundaries. This choice has real effects on the identity development process of 
minority and immigrant students. 

7. Thoughtful community input and cooperation with schools can create: a) an 
awareness of this identify problem and its major issues, b) a dialog to discuss strategies and 
provide feedback, and c) a mutually supportive effort between school and immigrant 
students to implement a multi-year strategic plan. 

8. Through the interest shown by community and school, teachers are provided 
resources and encouragement to challenge common misconceptions and stereotypes about 
minority and immigrant students. As a result, these students benefit from greater 
clarification of identity, grater self-esteem, and increased understanding and acceptance by 
others. 
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Cross-Cultural Clinical Services and Differential Helping Process 

Among Chinese, Asian American and Non-Asian American Clinicians 

Yuhwa Eva Lu 

University of California, Berkeley & 

San Diego State University 

Abstract 

Previous Research indicates a disproportionately low service utilization rate and a 
high drop out rate among Chinese or Asian Americans receiving mental health services. 
Findings suggest that many of the factors accounting for this problem are related to cultural 
and linguistic mismatches. Research findings also indicate that better treatment outcomes 
have been achieved by clinicians who spoke the same language (Lu, 1993; Lorenzo & Adler, 
1984;& Kin, 1985). And not all treatment studies showed differential outcomes on the basis 
of the clients’ race or ethnicity. These research findings seem to indicate that ethnicity/race 
per se, is not sufficient to guarantee better treatment outcomes. Rather, the explanation for 
higher success rates lies in clinicians’ linguistic/cultural sensitivity and competence in their 
effective working relationship with clients. 

The focus of this presentation is to report findings of a recent study on “the 
implications of clinicians’ bilingual/bicultural background on the clinical process among 
Taiwanese-Chinese, Asia Americans, and Non-Asian American children workers.” 
Specifically, the clinicians’ goal attaining styles, their clinical assessment, and intervention 
strategies are identified components of this cross-cultural research. Two research strategies 
were applied in this research, a questionnaire survey(Achieving Styles Inventory-ASI) given 
to 130 clinicians and 12 in-depth interviews, to obtain a both qualitative and quantitative 
data in an effort to answer the inquiry. 

The statistic analysis, such as, t-test and Bonferroni t-test, were used to compare the 
mean difference among the three groups. The mean scores of ASI for the Taiwanese- 
Chinese group is significantly higher than the non- Asian American group. Additionally t- 
test were applied to examine the differences on age, gender, and marital status; between 
group mean score differences were found in each variable. Subsequently, 12 interviews were 
conducted with clinicians from all three groups. A case vignette was developed as the basis 
for the interviews; data analysis was based on a content-analysis approach. The findings 
showed both similarities and differences among the three samples. Both similarity and 
differences could be identified throughout the helping process, such as clinical assessment, 
goal setting, and intervention strategies. 
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Stress and Coping 



Phylis Lan Lin 
University of Indianapolis 

Stress is simply the adaptation of our bodies and minds to life demands. Stresses 
come in every form and every intensity, and can range from the chronic to the acute. Stress 
is inevitable. Stress is universal. Since you can’t get rid of it, you need to learn how to use 
it to your advantage. You need to learn how to manage stress and make stress work for you. 
You need to learn to “enjoy” stress. 

While stress management is commonly thought to include diet, exercise, relaxation, 
and sometimes problem-solving, joy of stress is something more. It is an understanding of 
the nature and the sources of stress. It is an awareness of self, others, and the definition of 
the situations. It is a recognition of proper perspective in life philosophy. 

Participants in stress workshops frequently request a list of simple suggestions they 
can follow to reduce the stress in their lives or cope with it better. Unfortunately, there are 
no simple or universally effective solutions to the problem of stress management. We are all 
unique, and what works well for some of us maybe totally ineffective for others. 

The following techniques represents an approach that has worked well for someone 
somewhere, some of them may be effective for you. 

I. Become knowledgeable about stress 

1 . A stress overview. Stress and stressors 

2. Discover your stress signals 

II Self awareness and emotions 

1 . Come to terms with your feelings 

2. Develop effective interpersonal skills 

3. Develop workplace skills 

4. Concentrate on positive spiritual development 

III. Time management 

1 . Manage your priorities and develop good organizing skills 

2. Set realistic goals 

3 . Manage details and compartmentalization 

4. Use only the best fuels 

5. Learn to delegate 
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IV. Take action 

1. Take a systematic approach to problem solving 

2. Establish and maintain a strong support network 

3. Develop a lifestyle that will buffer against the effects of stress 
4.. Commit yourself to relaxation, proper diet, and exercise 

5. Create a stressless home 

V. Become a quality person 

1 . Decide where you are, where you want to go and chart the route to your 
destination 

2. Periodically assessing their progress 

3. Take control of your career 

4. Improve your marital life: Re-evaluate the relationship 

5. Improve your mind, body, and appearance 

6. Stop procrastinating 
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The Prospect of Chinese Language and Culture In the 21st Century Education 

Chen-ching Li 

Taipei Economic and Cultural Representative Office in the United States, and 
University of Maryland, College Park 

The Age of Possibility Amid the Wave of Education Reform 

Amid the accelerating campaign for education reform in the United States and in the 
Republic of China on Taiwan, pluralistic concepts of educational philosophy and various 
approaches to quality education have been employed as the bridge to the future. Diversified 
components leading to the ideal education of the twenty-first century have been expounded, 
and pragmatic mandates and vision indispensable for equipping the young generation to 
tackle the future challenges have been raised for scrutiny. 1 All these movements are 
compatible with numerous predictions about the future of our world. 

According to the latest report of Education in States and Nations (Phelps, Smith, and 
Alsalam 1996), indicators of educational variables tend to change not only from state to 
state in the United States, but also in all of the industrialized nations in the past decades. 2 
From the universal evolution point of view, this type of volatile nature is predictable in a 
transcendental perspective. Thus, the role and impact of the Chinese language and culture, 
which used to be dismissed as obsolete and old fashioned, is going to emerge in the 
twenty-first century as cutting edge concept to be espoused by intellectuals. 

In his well publicized best seller Future in Sight , Barry H. Minkin (1995) predicted 
that by the year of 2088, minority will become the U.S. majority. And Asian Americans will 
become continually more visible in business and education on the West Coast and will have 
higher rates of success as entrepreneurs than any other minority group. Minkin further 
asserted that the wide cultural diversity reaching our shore will generate a distinct culture of 
its own that will be neither traditional “ American” nor identical to the country origin. What 
is the significance of this futuristic presupposition in relation to the teaching of Chinese as a 
second language (henceforth, CSL) in the United States? How does the anticipation imply 
the prospect of CSL in the 21st century? 

Minkin’s prediction about the future development of the United States has indeed 
shed new light on visible strategic planning currently pondered both by educational 
administrators and school teachers of all levels in the.United States. In his education 
revamping campaign, US Secretary of Education Richard W. Riley has been actively 
promoting the teaching and learning of foreign languages so as to help build up good 
characters of the youth in the United States. Secretary Riley’s emphasis on foreign 
languages, diversified cultures and traditional and family value has direct linkage to the 
future goal of education of the United States, namely, Goals 2000. Although the result of 
this educational effort is not completely visible, the campaign has much to do with the 
teaching and learning of Chinese as a second language in the western world. The prediction 
of Minkin has coincided with Secretary Riley’s educational campaign as well as my 
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observation of CSL in the American educational institutions ranging from elementary to 
post secondary school levels. 3 

On May 23, 1996, the First Lady Hillary Rodham Clinton also unveiled the 
modern value of cultural and linguistic diversity in the present society. In her keynote 
speech at the commencement of University of Maryland, College Park, Mrs. Hillary 
Rodham Clinton cited from President Bill Clinton that the twenty-first century is an era of 
possibility, coupled by diversity. Under this context, the diversified learning of cultures and 
languages is essential to all potential intellectuals of the future world. Education of the 
twenty-first century, according to the speech of President Clinton in Princeton University in 
June 1996, is a major mission as well as a key investment for social advancement, a reality 
that no one should ignore. 

The Role and Impact of Chinese Language and Culture 

To justify the claims of Minkin and the campaign of Secretary Riley, as well as the 
proclamation of President and Mrs. Clinton, I often employ the views of Dr. Wei-fan Kuo, 
former Minister of Education of the Republic of China, and A. Ronald Walton, Deputy 
Director of National Foreign Language Center, on reinventing the traditional culture and 
language fields of Chinese. It is my belief that during the turn of the century, we should 
focus on areas that will affect the teaching, learning, and research of CSL that has been 
proven to be essential in the future development of international communication and 
economic development in general, and their impact in the Asian Pacific region in particular. 
In his meeting with Dr. Wei-fan Kuo on November 8, 1995 in Washington, D C., the US 
Secretary of Education Richard W. Riley stated in strong terms that the traditional value of 
the Chinese culture, moral and ethic concept, family value, etc., are what modern educators 
should employ to education of the twenty-first century. Secretary Riley’s statement is 
derived from the current social development of the United States. It is his conviction, as 
stated in the 1994 National Forum of Education Commission of the States (ECS) and the 
Future of Education Policy, that learning foreign languages, particularly Chinese, is essential 
to help build good characters of American students. In this conjunction, the learning of 
Chinese as a second language in the United States and its feasible impact on education 
should be elaborated. 4 

Development in CSL is also compatible with a new trend of language learning which 
is being generated based on cultural manifestation, educational globalization, as well as 
scientific and technological innovation. The overall development of educational technology 
and pedagogical implementation at the turn of the century has also aroused enthusiasm in 
CSL innovation after all. From the traditional naturalistic approach to foreign language 
learning to the application of current multimedia instruction and revolutionary technology 
for cyber Chinese, we have envisioned a new pattern for the implementation of CSL 
instruction and learning. This measure which integrates traditional and contemporary 
scientific concepts will be proven to be efficient for materializing the successful teaching 
leading to the eventual goal of Chinese learning, cultural appreciation as well as efficient 
communication in a macro level. 
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The Growth of CSL Programs in the United States 

Indeed, the role that foreign languages play is essential to all fields in the future world 
in the twenty-first century. And the teaching and learning of Chinese as a second language is 
even more strikingly essential due to the social and economic development as well as 
demographic change of the Asian Pacific region, partially indicated in Future in Sight by 
Barry H. Minkin. 

By contrasting the teaching and learning of Chinese as a second language in the 
1930s and now at the turn of the century in the United States, one will be encouraged to 
find that while there were only a handful of elite higher learning institutions offering the 
Chinese programs, there are right now 439 colleges and universities actively engaged in the 
teaching and learning of Chinese language, culture, and other related area studies. The 
attached table has indicated the steady growth of CSL in the United States. By all means, 
the continuous increase of US higher learning institutions offering CSL programs has much 
to do with international cultural and political relations. For example, the number increased 
drastically after the economic booming created first by the “ Four Little Dragons of Asia” , 
and then by the miracle of Taiwan. The rapid growth of enrollment at the Mandarin 
Training Center of National Taiwan Normal University since 1980 has justified the 
presumption that westerner intellectuals are not only interested in the Chinese language and 
culture, but also aware of the fact that Chinese is going to become one of the major 
international languages needed for global affairs. (See Figure 2 for the increase of foreign 
students attending the Mandarin Training Center.) 

Unfortunately, the number of students signing up for Chinese studies decreased 
noticeably right after the 1989 Tiananmen Square Massacre. By 1996, CSL programs have 
revived, and students from North America, Europe, Northeastern Asia, and even Eastern 
Europe are heading for Taiwan and mainland China for field studies and special immersion 
programs planned on the native turf. The programs at the Mandarin Training Center of 
National Taiwan Normal University, Inter-University Program (IUP - Stanford Center) in 
Taipei, Princeton (University) in Beijing, the Johns Hopkins University in Nanjing, as well 
as many others are remarkable, and have attracted large numbers of students from all over 
the United States for language learning and Chinese studies. 

During the 1996 Association for Asian Studies (AAS) annual meeting held in 
Honolulu, a special round-table discussion was arranged. Reports from Vivian Ling of 
IUP, and representatives of the Johns Hopkins University, CIE and myself, have justified 
the intrinsic value and necessity of CSL programs overseas. Indeed, there are excellent and 
successful CSL programs in Middlebury College, Harvard, Georgetown, UC Berkeley, 
Yale, Princeton and the small liberal colleges such as Vassar, Smith, Williams, Wellesley, 
Dartmouth, etc., and yet, international CSL programs designed for students to learn on the 
native turf is not only indispensable, but also beneficiary to students eventually. This is both 
theoretically and pragmatically justifiable. 
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CSL for Education Revamping and International Development 

A culturally oriented and sociolinguistically significant language such as Chinese is a 
great asset in the language world. With its evolution and cultural value sustained over the 
past three millennia, the modernized traditional Chinese language has been proven to be an 
entity that is of great value to modern education. Concept of morality and ethics highly 
regarded by US Secretary of Education Richard Riley for revamping US education in 
general, and K-12 in particular. His conviction has justified the theory proclaimed by Prof. 
Wei-ming Tu of Harvard University that the traditional and Confucian values are 
instrumental to modern society and education of the twenty-first century. This argument 
presented in the University of Maryland China Regional Seminar of “ Confucianism and the 
Chinese Diaspora”, February 7, 1996, was endorsed by Prof. Ying-Shih Yu of Princeton 
University, and Prof. Anthony C. Yu of University of Chicago. For educators in the western 
world, the argument in favor of the traditional value and moral concept should not be 
alienated from general educational programs. And more specifically, it is essential for the 
learning of Chinese as a second language to be implemented so as to take advantage of the 
modern consensus of integrating traditional value and modern high-tech. 

The implementation of CSL is of value to international development as well The 
proclamation released by President Bill Clinton in November, 1994 after the Asian Pacific 
Economic Cooperation (APEC) Summit in Indonesia has a direct correlation with CSL of 
the twenty-first century. In that essential document, Clinton announced that a Free Trade 
Agreement in the Asian Pacific region will be implemented by the year of 2020. Again on. 
November 16, 1995, President Clinton reiterated the same notion, and reaffirmed that the 
Free Trade Agreement will be implemented in 2020 for developing nations, but 2010 for 
developed nations. 5 Judging from the current economic development and trading activities 
in Asia, I have envisioned that the Chinese language will become the most popular 
international language next in importance only to English by the year of 2020. 

The significance of this international trade agreement is obvious in relation to CSL in 
the United State. As the world is becoming increasingly diversified within the sphere of a 
global village, CSL can never be alienated from the global affairs. Instead, efficient teaching 
and learning of CSL in the United States has witnessed its direct and positive contribution to 
not only economic relations and technological development, but also current world affairs. 
In this conjunction, a better appreciation of the new trend of CSL in the 21 st century is 
indispensable for social, economic and political development of both Asia and the United 
States. 

After all, it is of vital importance to learn Chinese in the modern world. Here in 
Washington; D C , I heard American professionals speaking fluent Chinese all the time. The 
great majority of them have learning experiences in Taiwan, and they are now active in all 
sectors, the Federal Government, the US Congress, banking industry, international trades, 
high-tech businesses, academic fields, and journalism, etc. I have been honored to have the 
chance of meeting many of them, and carrying on our conversations mostly in Chinese rather 
than English. I am also delighted to organize in San Francisco and Washington, D C. 
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Symposium for American Scholars/Professionals Formerly Studying in Taiwan.They 
lectured and discussed not in English, but in fluent Chinese. Listening to these Laowai 
(foreigners) speaking decent Chinese really makes me proud of them. 

Judging from the global development of all sectors, one should cast no doubt that at 
the turn of the century, the teaching of Chinese as a second language is marching into a new 
version as well. Addition of innovative technology to the traditional practices has drastically 
enhanced the learning and teaching of this rapidly recognized language which at one time 
was regarded as one of the exotic, or less commonly taught languages. 

The Prospect of CSL in the 21st Century 

The advancement of contemporary computer technology has shed new light on 
rekindling our CSL teaching and research approaches. Louis Gerstner explicitly remarked 
that computer industry will change the way we do business, the way we teach our children, 
how we communicate, how we interact as individuals (USA Today 1995:B-1). I also share 
with The Wall Street Journal Reports (1995) that new “ technology has the potential to 
revolutionize education, but we aren’ t there yet.” Indeed, college and high school campuses 
all over the United States provide an insight into how technology may change the nature of 
instruction as well as the style of learning. During the past decade, educators and language 
instructors all hoped that multimedia CD-ROMs could stimulate students in a way that 
textbooks failed to do. It is time now that we can initially crystallize our focus on this area of 
technology application to the teaching of various aspects of the Chinese language, ranging 
from lexical item perception and production, reading and writing skill development, self- 
paced studies, culture learning in an animated manner, portfolio approach, recognition and 
production of simplified as well as traditional Chinese characters, etc. All these can be best 
acquired through the approach of “learning on the native turf’ as well as desirable education 
reform in a reasonable scale. 

The theme of modern education is tilting toward internationalization and diversity. 
Under the pretext of genuine modernization of education and social development, it is 
imperative that all the Chinese ethnic groups residing abroad in the North America 
encourage their children as well children’s children to embark on the active learning of 
Chinese as a second language. 6 After all, they are going to take advantage of this approach 
culturally and linguistically. What is happening in the Asian Pacific region economically and 
socially has justified not only my prediction, but also the proclamation of President Bill 
Clinton. The social development in the North America society has mirrored the direction 
and value of traditional Chinese culture and language. Moreover, we should feel more 
compelled to embark on this mission of preserving and magnifying the Chinese traditional 
value while its language is being deteriorated right after the Cultural Revolution, due 
primarily, to undesirable political and social development. 

It is my hope that the students pursuing the learning of Chinese language and culture 
here in the higher learning institutions in North America should travel afar to Taiwan and 
other Chinese-speaking communities to learn the language and its culture on the native turf. 
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By doing so, they can practice it in the genuine society: Taiwan, China, Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Malaysia, even Indonesia and Thailand, depending on what professions the 
learners are going to get involved in. It will be a rewarding experience to find oneself 
capable of making use of what one learns in Taiwan, and convert the language skills into 
useful tool of lifelong professions. The professional achievement of innumerable Americans 
who are versed in the Chinese language and culture have confirmed the necessity of cross- 
cultural and cross-linguistic learning. They have thus justified not only the prospect of 
Chinese as a second language in the twenty-first century, but also witnessed the invaluable 
role of CSL in the mainstream society of the western world. Despite growing uncertainty in 
the diversified world, they have accomplished their goals with expectation built upon the 
learning of Chinese language and culture, both of which are needed for harnessing the 
challenges of the twenty-first century. 



End Notes 

1 A series of publication and programs intended for Goals 2000 have been launched in the 
United States under the leadership of Richard W. Riley. In the meantime, active education 
reform has been a major national issue in the Republic of China on Taiwan under the 
leadership of former Minister of Education Wei-fan Kuo, and current Minister Jin Wu. 

2 Education in States and Nations (Phelps, Smith, and Alsalam 1996) is merely one of the 
hundred of publication pertinent to US education reform. Other publications include books 
and pamphlets on traditional value, family value, parental involvement in education, and 
development of mathematics, sciences, and reading, etc. 

3 Although the teaching of Chinese as a second language (CSL) is not as prevalent a field as 
English as a second language (ESL) in the United States, it is emerging gradually as a main 
interest in all types of schools in the United States. In some states such as Minnesota, New 
Jersey, Delaware, CSL has gained more and more attention even in the K-12 level, not to 
mention ethnically diversified states such as California and New York. 

4 Education Commission of the States (ECS) continued to further unveil the similar mandates 
focusing also on moral education in its 1996 annual meeting in San Antonio, Texas. 

5 The Washington Post, November 16, 1995 

According to statistics surveyed by the National Association of Chinese Schools, there are 
82,675 American students of the Chinese ethnic background, K-12, currently taking CSL in 
the 634 weekend heritage schools. There are 8,681 CSL teachers hired to teach the various 
CSL programs. However, the vast majority of these teachers are amateur, not academically 
or professionally trained for serving the functions. 
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Teaching Cantonese in a Non-Cantonese Environment 
- a Comparison with the Teaching of Mandarin 

K.C. Leung 

San Jose State University 

The Non-Cantonese environment refers to places outside China where the teaching 
usually takes one of two forms: (A) teaching the spoken language alone, or (B) teaching 
speech, reading and writing. While the lack of up-to-date textbooks based on a 
communicative approach poses a challenge in both cases, the difficulties confronting (B) are 
far greater, due to the fact that there is a huge gap between speaking on the one hand and 
reading and writing on the other — Cantonese students in a Cantonese environment speak 
Cantonese but actually learn to read and write something else, namely, baihua (or even 
wenvanV Thus teaching (B) in a non-Cantonese environment is not unlike teaching two 
languages. Other challenges include large class size (usually larger than the Mandarin class), 
the lack of supporting materials (e.g., videotapes, software), the lack of popular 
standardized romanization system (and teachers who know any system), and the lack of a 
pedagogical scholarship on Cantonese per se . despite an abundance of material on 
Cantonese linguistics and the teaching of baihua to Cantonese-speaking students. This 
paper discusses the above challenges in detail and compares them with those presented in the 
teaching of Mandarin. 
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Writing Styles, Technologies and Their Implications 

Chao fen Sun 
Stanford University 

In my paper I will discuss the evolutionary history of the Chinese Writing scripts and 
the related concurrent technological developments to show that both ^ft^ and $jft^ 
are products of the Chinese culture. I will demonstrate how the emergence of scripts like 
^.♦, ^♦.^♦.^♦.fi^ft^ etc. can all be related to the technological developments, 
as well as various socio-cultural factors. After the invention of -€,■¥■, there appeared fc# 
(the seal script) during the Warring-States period; after the invention of paper, -ff ♦(the 
running script)emerged during the six dynasties; the invention of printing techniques co- 
incided with the introduction of ^♦(the standard script) in the Tang Dynasty; the 
popularity of college education and the substitution fr of with pencils, fountain pens, 
ball-pointed pen as the primary instruments of writing ushered in the $jft^; etc. 

In light of history, I will argue that, regardless of the personal preference of the 
language instructors, students of Chinese in a free society should be instructed to acquire 
the capability to read both types of writing, and jtfjft^, as the fundamental 

objective of a liberal education is to broaden the vision of the students and to encourage 
the young minds to broaden the vision of the prejudice. The fact that publications 
representative of the totality of the Chinese Culture are commonly printed in either ^ft 
♦ or fiSJ ft ♦ should forbid us to promote one variety by suppressing the other as inferior, 
as this amounts to deprivation of our students of the opportunities to be exposed to the 
ideas that are expressed in the stigmatized variety. In my opinion, all students who have 
completed two years of study in any reputable Chinese program should be able to read 
ft ♦ and ft ♦ easily. 
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Students Learning Through Two Languages 
at Chinese American International School 

Shirley H. L. Lee 

Chinese American International School 

It was stated in a study undertaken between 1991 and 1994 by Donna Christian from 
the Center for Applied Linguistics that there are over 160 schools in the U.S. currently 
offering two-way immersion education. However, Spanish remains the most prevalent 
target language in U.S. programs. Out of 169 two-way immersion programs studied, 155 
schools are Spanish/English programs, other languages included are Cantonese, Korean, 
Navajo, Japanese, Russian, Portuguese and French. It is obvious that the study only focused 
in public schools. And yet, there are two-way immersion programs in the private sector 
which also share the goals of bilingual proficiency, academic achievement, and positve 
immersion program offered in Chinese American International School confirms the positive 
effect of educating both language majority and language minority children, and that both 
public and private sector are affected by common factors, namely issues like student 
enrollment program design, and instructional features. 
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The Implementation of the Chinese Immersion Programs in 
San Francisco Unified School District: From Theory to Practice 

Liana Sieto 
Alice Fong Yu School 

Immersion education is an exciting and innovative program in which children 
develop the ability to speak, read, and write in a second language. The program goals 
include academic achievement, language proficiency, and cultural appreciation. The 
implementation of the Chinese Immersion Programs provide great opportunities for the 
children in San Francisco. A successful program requires the commitment and dedication of 
many groups of professionals and concerned individuals. The parent community plays an 
important role in the process as well. Its is also critical to understand language acquisition 
theories, curriculum improvement, and staff development in order to design an effective 
program. 
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Struggle to be Heard: A Call for Redefinition of Achievement 

Li-Rong Lilly Cheng 
San Diego State University 

As this nation becomes more diverse, it is important to record and understand the 
history we share as well as the unique experiences the different groups have. There is no 
doubt that this nation has become more multilingual and multicultural (Crawford, 1992, 
Minami & Ovando, 1995). Although research has been devoted to ethnic, cultural and 
linguistically diverse populations, the research tends to be general. Often Asian Americans 
are lumped together as one group; in recent years, Asian Pacific Islander Americans have 
been grouped in one category for discussions (Banks & Banks, 1995). Yet there are not 
only major intergroup differences but also intragroup differences as well (Trueba, Cheng & 
Ima, 1993). 

This paper is focused on two topics of researchable issues concerning the Chinese 
American populations in the United States. The first, in the area of parent-child interaction, 
is the definition of achievement; the second, in the area of academic achievement, is special 
education sendees. Case studies will be used for purposes of illustration. 

Demography and Chinese American Population 

The Asian American school-age population has increased more than six-fold 
from 21 1,900 in 1960 to almost 1.3 million by 1990. In 1990, 40% of Asian Pacific 
American children were first generation, 44% were second generation, and 15% 
were third generation. By the year 2020, Asian American children in U S. schools will total 
about 4.4 million. Chinese Americans were among the first immigrants from Pacific Asia and 
the growth of the Chinese American population has been rapid in recent decades. 

According to the U S. Census 1990 (cited in Jiobu, 1996), the largest number of 
immigrants to the U S. is found among the Chinese. Among the total Chinese American 
population in the United States of 1,648,000 (22.6% of all Asian Pacific Americans and 
0.7% of all Americans), 1,160,000 (70%) were immigrants, and 488,000 were native bom. 
The following information is a summary of the vital statistics of Chinese Americans: 

• 59% of Chinese Americans born in the US. are under 19 years of age, while only 14% of 
immigrant Chinese Americans are younger than 19. 

• Among those bom in America, only 8% have less than high school education, but among 
the foreign bom 29% have less than high school education. 

• 51% of U.S.-born Chinese have a bachelor degree or higher, compared to 39% of the 
immigrants. 

• 48% of the U S. bom reported speaking only English; only 5% of the immigrant 
population reported speaking only English. 





• 31% of the immigrant population reported speaking no English or little English. 

• In 1990, 575,447 persons 5 years of age and older spoke Chinese in California homes. 

• 56% of U.S.-born Chinese Americans reside in the Pacific region of the US. (mainly in 
California); 19% reside in the Mid Atlantic region (mainly in New York State). 

• Of Chinese immigrants, 48% reside in the Pacific region and 25% reside in the Mid 
Atlantic region. 

• The top five states chosen by Chinese immigrants for intended residence were California, 
New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, and Illinois (Shinagawa, 1996) (see Table 1). 



Table 1 : Top Five States Chosen bv Chinese Immigrants for Residence 



California New York New Jersey Mass Illinois 

34.2% 21.8% 4.2% 3.7% 3.5% 



In the last two decades, more Chinese from all over the world have come to the 
United States for a variety of reasons. Unlike those who came to the US. previously, recent 
immigrants come to live with their families, do business, or study. Additionally, after 1975, a 
large influx of Chinese came as refugees from Southeast Asia, where they had constituted 
the business class (Chan, 1992). Furthermore, recent immigration from the People's 
Republic of China after the June 4, 1 989 Tienanmen Square incident, and from Hong Kong 
in anticipation of China's 1 997 takeover, meant large numbers of immigrants for political and 
related reasons. Uncertainties for the future have driven Hong Kong and Taiwan-based 
Chinese to settle in North America. Most of them settle in coastal regions (on the east or 
west coast) where there are large Chinese settlements such as Flushing in Queens, New 
York or Monterey Park in the Los Angeles area of California. 

A Call for Redefinition of Achievement 

Researchers in education, sociology, psychology, linguistics, ethnography, 
anthropology, ethnic studies, cross-cultural studies, policy studies, political science and 
other related fields have been discussing the following topics: the "model minority"; 
limited-English-proficient (LEP) forever students; identity; acculturation; mental health 
issues; juvenile delinquency; school success and failure; the "glass ceiling"; bilingual 
language acquisition; and adjustment issues. For further reading, refer to Chang, 1995; 
Chang, Lai, & Shimizu, 1995; Cheng, 1995, Cheng, in press; Guthrie, 1985; Ima & Kheo, 
1995; Kao & Tienda, 1995; Matsumoto, 1994;/Park, 1996; Peng & Wright, 1994; Pollack, 
1992; Sue, 1988; Sung, 1987; Takaki, 1989; Trueba, Cheng, & Ima, 1993; Trueba & Zou, 



